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The New Zealand Student Christian Movement is a 
fellowship of students who desire to understand the 
Christian faith and to live the Christian life. The 
Movement seeks to present Jesus Christ as the supreme 
manifestation of God and of true manhood, the Saviour 
of the world, the source of power for the overthrow. of 
evil, and the Lord of life.in all its relations. It sets 
forth the Christian faith as challenging students to devote 
the whole of life to the service of the Kingdom of God 
by the application of Christian principles to the practice 
of their profession or business and to all problems of 
individual and social, national and international, life. The 
Movement challenges every student to recognise the urgent . 
need of the whole world for Christ, without limit of race 
or nation and to consider his own responsibility in regard 
to the evangelisation of the world. To this end it calls 
students to explore Christ’s teaching; to seek the guid- 
ance of His Spirit; to prepare themselves by study, 
discipline and prayer for the tasks of the future; and to 
enter the fellowship of worship, thought and service 
which is the heritage of the Christian Church. 
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EDITORIAL. 


RUSSIA AND INDIA AT FIRST-HAND. 


Particular interest attaches to the article “The 
Indian Situation” on page 12 in that it was written 
on the spot. For this reason and because of the 
writer’s high standing, both in our own movement 
and in wider circles, as a live observer and a keen 
and courageous thinker, his impressions will be 
given close attention. Unfortunately, they are 
necessarily some five weeks behind present events. 
But though events have moved rapidly since the 
article was written the situation itself—a state of 
feeling and a way of thinking—can however be re- 
garded as still much that described in Mr. Ry- 
burn’s article. So much is written about the 
Indian situation (as about the Russian) by news- 
paper leader-writers and others whose knowledge 
has seldom been gained at less than third or fourth 
hand, that we ask our readers to make the fullest 
use of Open Windows’ first hand information from 
both places. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
There are three real challenges of letters in this 
issue. The first asks for practical political guid- 


ance. The second, after having pointed out the 
undenyable danger of war, criticises the S.C.M. 


for its “negative attitude’ to the danger and espe- 


cially for its belief that ‘‘social betterment (comes) 
through a spiritual or moral regeneration.” It 
opines on the contrary that it “comes from social 
(economic) change, not from a moral uplift.” The 
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third asks us to consider equally fundamental 
things. Differentiating between “social’”’ and “re- 
ligious” the writer asks us to ask ourselves “do we 
regard Christianity as essentially a Social ethic?” 


CHALLENGES TO THINKING. 

Taken together these letters simply bombard. us 
with vital questions—questions we dare not shirk 
if we wish our religion to cover the whole of life. 
To state some at random: (1) Is there a specific- 
ally “Christian” line of action in politics? (2) is 
our second correspondent right in extolling a 
frontal attack on war making? Or is a former 
Chairman of our Movement (Dr. Condliffe)—who 
must have played some part in forming “the 8.C.M. 
attitude’—right when he says: “If we keep think- 
ing how to avoid war we shall sooner or later run 
our heads straight into it?” Is this attitude ‘“essen- 
tially negative?” Is it “practical politics?” If not 
—or if so—what must we do to be saved? _ (3) 
Must we look for a better organisation of society 
(and we must allow that our present organisation 
is un-Christian in nature and wasteful of life in 
operation) to “economic changes” (and if so, how 
will they come about?) or to “spiritual regenera- 
tion” (and if so, what exactly do we mean when 
we say that “all the rest will follow’ from such “a 
change of heart?). (4) What is Christianity—a 
“Social Ethic’”—or something (what exactly?) con- 
cerning “the Person and work of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’”’—or what? 

Many thanks to our correspondents. What 
answers do you give to these questions-—and why? 
If you have something to say about any of them 
please let us have it quickly. There is only one 
more issue of Open Windows this year. 


Re 
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THE GREAT SOCIETY. 


FIGHTING THE GOOD FIGHT. 


To the §.C.M., perhaps it is a truism that the 
fighting instinct in human nature—quoted by 30 
many to prove the futility of peace efforts—can 
express itself in other ways than in killing human 
beings. But, maybe we are inclined to forget that 
peace positively needs this spirit of combat, as is 
pointed out in a letter in our Open Forum. 


Says Edward Shillito in “Headway”: “The 
League of Nations does not proclaim the end of 
war for mankind. It offers rather an oppor- 
tunity for man to begin the real war... War 
is the ordained way; but what manner of War? 

. The hour has come for the spirit of man 
to leave all instruments of war; not that he is 
to cease from fighting, but that for the first time 
he may be free to wage the real war.” 


Or we may listen to M. Elie Halevy in one of his 
Rhodes Lectures in “The World Crisis of 1914-18": 


“Millions have been ready to give their lives 
for their respective countries. Would even a hund- 
red be ready to die for the League of Nations? 
Well, this is a serious matter.” 

Have we all enlisted for this new War and, 
if so, are we on active service. We may be effec- 
tive free lances, but we should not ignore the 
organised battalions in the League of Nations 
Union, the No-More-War Movement, the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation. Our own World Student 
Christian Federation and the International Stud- 
ent Service are right at the front. How much of 
a fight it is one gleans from the work of the 
F.O.R. in promoting better relations between 
Poles and the German minorities in Poland 
one of the most difficult tasks in Europe. In New 
Zealand, now that compulsory military service 
is gone, there is a good opportunity to build up 
groups with other ideals of service—fitness for 
the other war. 


INDIA. 


The proposals of the Simon Commission issued 
last month, do not, as cabled, greatly enlighten 
one. Stress is laid on movement towards federal- 
ism with enhanced powers for the provinces and 
opportunities for the entrance of the Native 
States. But to what extent is the present limited 
responsibility of ministries to be enlarged? Ap- 
parently Dominion status is to be achieved with- 
out further statutory inquiries; but when and by 
what processes is still hidden. Much depends on 
the extent to which the moderate Liberals in 
India find themselves able to accept the Report. 
They are in a difficult position and generosity 
would be well repaid by their support. 


EMPIRE FREE TRADE AND EUROPEAN 
UNION. 


Great Britain is in a difficult position between 
the movement initiated by M. Briand for closer 
European organisation, especially economic, and 
the desire of the Dominions (or, at any rate, of 
their self-appointed spokesmen in England) for 
Empire Free Trade with its corrollary of tariffs 


against the foreigner. Britain finds it difficult to 
depart from her general policy of free trade with 
all countries, especially when Europe may veer in 
this direction. Perhaps the departure would he 
worth while if the Dominions would drop their 
tariffs against Britain. But for good or ill, this 
seems scarcely conceivable. It would seem more 
reasonable for the Empire Free Traders to start 
their campaign in the protectionalist Dominions; 
and it ill becomes New Zealand papers to rail at 
Free Trade Mr. Snowden while the Dominions 
themselves have not shown their hand. 
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THE DIVINE SOCIETY. 


It has often been argued that the teaching of 
Christ can only find expression in a Divine society. 
The Church used this argument for its inability 
to accept the full Christian standard during the 
war. 


But the life of Christ, while far from being an 
individual life lived apart from the world, did not 
wait for a perfect society in which to function, 
but was yet a perfect expression of that “kingdom 
of Heaven” which He preached, in action. It was 
in the fullest sense a life directed to a social end 
and functioned by accepting the conditions in 
which it was placed. He challenged them by going 
beyond them. 


It was however His adjustment to the imperfect 
society in which He lived that caused His suffering 
and death. He filled up what was lacking. He did 
not, aS we practically argue that we should do, 
go halfway and expect the other party to go half 
way too and so make up a perfect whole. This is 
the logical inference of the argument that we 
cannot fully be Christian in an imperfect environ- 
ment. 


To use a thought of Professor Barry’s from one 
of his lectures, “out of certain conflicts with which 


‘He (Christ) was faced He seems to have developed 


His plan and seen great new lines of action, great 
new visions of the possibilities and meaning of 
His work. .. Out of His certainty of God came the 
conception of accepting the whole situation as it 
stood. ... the Messiahship should come through 
death; His certainty of God brings the thought 
of the return from death.” 


It is true that until all men practise the Christian 
ethic, a perfect society, in the sense of a society 
completely and harmoniously expressing itself as 
a whole and in each one of its members, cannot 
evolve. Until then, for the lack of some, others 
will suffer, and we shall suffer each for each and 
all for all; but the acceptance of this suffering, and 
through acceptance the transcendance of suffering, 
is the medium by which the ideal will gradually 
come about, and itself constitutes the definitely 
Christian ethic and way of life. 


The beginning of the Kingdom of God on earth 
is here as soon as One man lives in its spirit—M.B. 
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WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 


“ FAITH ”—ant 


“Faith is not Belief in spite 


One of two attitudes may be adopted when a 
man finds himself oppressed by the riddle of 
existence. 

Either he may assert that there is no desirable 
end in life beyond the enjoyment of pleasure and 
the avoidance of its opposite, and may therefore 
assume that he must be accounted a fool and a 
failure who has not, at the end of life, warmed 
both hands at its kindly though dangerous fires. 

Or he may accept some external authority as 
his guide, and refusing to trouble himself about 
critical and historical questions, may bow to the 
dogmatic statement made on behalf of, say, a 
collection of writings, such as the Bible, said to 
be divinely inspired, or on behalf of some insttu- 
tion, such as a Church, said to be historically 
sacrosanct. One or other of these attitudes is 
deliberately held by many. By many more, their 
often unconscious and unthought-out, but never- 
theless quite definite, method of facing life could 
thus be stated. 

Now, these two attitudes, although they seem 
to be mutually exclusive, have this in common, 
that they are essentially unsocial, unheroic, and 
unworthy of ourselves because they both do vio- 
lence to our own best nature. 


FAITH: AN ATTITUDE TO LIFE. 


This assertion can be best supported by describ- 
ing a third attitude to life which, for the present 
writer, is most clearly indicated by calling it the 
attitude of Faith. Let it be clearly stated that 
faith is not a set of religious opinions, nor is it 
another name for credulity. It is an attitude to 
life which, fired with purpose and translated into 
action, furnishes an interpreting principle glowing 
with luminous meaning for daily experience. 

This third attitude to life is trustful and humble, 
but at the same time is fearless, aspiring, generous 
and warmly social. It values truly, though in 
varying degrees, all that this life can give, but it 
values the gaining of good gifts above the gifts 
themselves. It frankly recognises that this world 
is a world where pain, danger and death must be 
undergone by each one of us, but it does not deem 
it a worse world on that account. 


FAITH DOES NOT ASK FOR A SIGN. 


In short, it is a robust and vigorous attitude. 
Knowledge of the mystery of God or of the destiny 
of man is not counted as of the highest value. 
Faith does not ask for a sign, nor does it demand 
that knowledge be made up in neat parcels ready 
to be lifted and carried away. Rather does it 
rejoice in the privilege of wringing the truth out 
of things. It sees in this adventure the will of 
God for men. It does not ask that everything 
around be harmonious and in perfect order, but 
rather revels in the opportunity—through which 
it sees men working together with God—of trying 
to put things right. It does not ask for immunity 
from danger, pain or death, and, though not court- 
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LIFE. 


evidence, but Life in scorn of consequence.” 


ing them, it hopes to face them bravely, for it sees 
that life would lose its educative value if oppor- 
tunity for courage, hazard, self-sacrifice, and love 
were moved. It recognises, indeed, that life 
would lose its hallowing mystery, its solemn im- 
pressiveness, its thoughts too deep for tears, if 
there were nothing dark and painful and inexplic- 
able in it. Were it not for these things, men and 
women would be such rosy-cheeked cherubs, so 
complacent, so unthinking, so lacking in sympathy, 
energy, originality, sensitiveness, and, indeed, in 
everything that makes a human being really 
human so utterly useless and uninteresting as to 
be a grave reflection upon the Being or the Pro- 
cess that brought humanity into existence! 


WORKING OUT THE WILL OF GOD. 


Now, this attitude to life which has been called 
the attitude of Faith, is truly Christian. Submis- 
sion to the will of God is only one side of the 
Christian life. Surely God did not create us simply 
that we might submit to His will, however wise 
and beneficent. There is another arid deeper pur- 
pose in Creation. That purpose for each of us is 
expressed in the endeavour to learn the Divine 
Will (and this comprises every aspect of the en- 
thralling search for truth), and to co-operate in 
working out the Divine purpose (and this com- 
prises the strenuous exercise of all virtue and the 
unreserved flinging of ourselves into the fight for 
social justice). 

It is this latter aspect of our relation to the 
Divine Will which is active and heroic. It demands 
that a man should be willing to stake his very life 
on the one great chance of serving the present age, 
and places at the head of its list of the damned— 
all cowards! 

Faith is that quality of soul, that attitude of life 
which inspires a man to commit himself unre- 
servedly to an enterprise, planned in heaven, but 
to be wrought out on earth, with “other tasks in 
other worlds, God willing!” Therefore, to regard 
faith as another name for credulity, as “belief in 
spite of evidence,” as the faculty which enables 
one to accept what is untrue, or as the faculty 
which enables one to give ready assent to dogmas 
or creeds, simply because they are set forth by 
religious teachers or by ecclesiastical institutions, 
instead of because, and only in so far as, we re- 
cognise them as true for ourselves, is hopelessly 
to misunderstand the meaning of faith. 


AT HOME IN THE UNIVERSE, 

Faith is an active, aspiring, courageous spirit, 
sensitive and responsive to the currents of the 
Spirit of the Divine that sweep through a vasty 
universe. It is not concerned with carefully- 
balanced probabilities, or closely calculated profit 
and loss accounts. It is a spirit which enables a 
man to live as a part of a great invisible universe, 
in which love, duty, courage and truth are the 
abiding realities. 
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It opens to a man a Universe in which God is 
the ideal, and makes the world of sense and time 
a mirror which reflects God for the pure and brave, 
even though it distorts and hides Him from the 
cowardly, the slothful and materially minded. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF HEROES. 


This: is the spirit which is eulogised in that 
splendid roll-call of the heroes of faith, bound up 
in the New Testament in the eleventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Let me suggest that 
you open your New Testament and read that chap- 
ter again. There you see set forth evidence of the 
operation of faith in the lives of a long line of the 
ancestors of the Hebrew race. Faith led those 
men, in obedience to a Divine call which it voiced, 
to traverse unknown lands, to stand in splendid 
isolation against a world which cherished aims 
conflicting with their own, to endure torture, not 
accepting deliverance at the cost of compromise, 
to do innumerable deeds which cannot be ex- 
plained, and—what is more significant—certainly 
cannot be justified, if we adopt a materialistic, or 
even purely individualistic, interpretaton of life. 
“Faith is not belief in spite of evidence, but life in 
scorn of consequence.” 


THE MARKS OF’ FAITH. 


Now, there are four characteristic features 
which mark such an attitude to life as the roll-call 
of the Hebrew heroes eulogises. The first is that 
faith hears a call. That call comes to them as it 
comes to us, as the voice of God, the urge of duty, 
the vision of the ideal. It is not capable of logical 
justification. If men are merely creatures com- 
pounded of physical appetites and sensations; if 
there is no God and Father; if there is no life rich 
in quality and strong in purpose with which we 
may be brought into harmony, then the call of 
faith is an utter delusion. 

But here is the difficulty. 
demonstrating that such realities do exist save 
by committing ourselves to the adventure of living 
on the assumption that they exist.” When it is 
written of Abraham, the father of the faithful, that 
“he went out, not knowing whither he went.... 
for he looked for a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God,” there is set 
forth the adventure of faith in action. He had no 
“dead certainty,” no demonstrated reality, in view. 
Like the great and brave man he was, he took 
the splendid risk. Kipling, in his “Song of the 
Explorers,” says that to him, 


‘Came the whisper, came the vision, 
Came the power with the need. 
And the soul that is not man’s soul 

Was lent to him to lead.” 


FAITH KNOWS NO CONSCRIPTION. 


The second feature is that the Call of Faith is 
not uttered in accents that enforce obedience. It 
does not speak with a command we are compelled 
to obey. Therefore the Call may be ignored and 
neglected. Therein lies the tragedy of life for 
many an one of us. We are able to pretend that 
the. notes of inspiration, the call to duty, were 
never uttered, and in the dulling influence of a 
world of men who are materially-minded will aid 


“There is no way of. 


us in our self-deceit. ... ‘Whilst this muddy ves- 
ture of decay, doth grossly close us in, we cannot 
hear them.” 


PIONEERING FOR OTHERS. 


Again, the call of faith is social. Whilst those 
who obey the call are acting in accordance with 
the highest law of their being, yet they do not do 
so trom any selfish motive. They do not, like 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, flee from the City of Destruction 
simply to save their own souls, but because it is 
not a fit city of which to be a citizen. Further, in 
their quest for the City which hath foundations, 
they are sustained by the thought that it is not for 
themselves alone, but for their brethren also, that 
they have undertaken the search. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as their quest is not selfish, 
neither is their reward selfish. That writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says of the heroes of faith, 
that, though they gained the Divine approval, ‘Yet 
they received not the promise, that apart from 
us they should not be made perfect.” They, then, 
neither desire nor receive any reward that cannot 
be shared with their brethren. As they, and all 
other men of faith, pass on their way, their mes- 
sage is one of fellowship and encouragement. | 

“Follow after, follow after, we have watered 

the root, 
And the bud has come to blossom that ripens 
for the fruit.” 


THE FINAL ACHIEVEMENT. 

Finally, the call of faith, for every man, is the 
only call that holds any promise of the fulfilment 
of life’s highest capacities. 

It is the call of our own best nature. It is the 
call that comes to us insistently in every revela- 
tion of the good and true. Of Abraham and his 
fellow-patriarchs it said that they sought a better 
country—a fatherland—a home in which their be- 
ing had its origin and in which alone they could 
rest. They had seen a vision of God and of man 
as God’s son, and they had to follow the gleam. 
In time nothing else counts with them. To follow 
that gleam is to obey the deepest law of their 
being. Will they ever reach the goal? After a 
while that question is never asked. Their high 
ideal may be real and it may be realisable, but, 
whether it be so or not, they scorn any lesser or 
lower ideal. The “City which hath foundations” 
in the spiritual and eternal order of things! the 
City whose ‘builder and maker is God,” from 
Whom man draws his essential being—that is the 
goal for them. It may all be such stuff as dreams 
are made of, but they can never persuade them- 
selves that it is. For them the ideal is the real. 

Which is all a parable, since faith interprets 
for us life’s deepest meanings and summons us to 
a great adventure. 

Hartley Coleridge sums it up for us like this: 

“Think not the faith by which the just shall live, 

Is a dead creed, a map correct of heaven, 

Far less a feeling, fond but fugitive, 

A thoughtless gift, withdrawn as soon as 
given. 

Faith is an affirmation, and an act 

That bids eternal truth be present fact.” 


—GEORGE JACKSON 
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PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


I will not cease from mental fight 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 
—BLAKE. 


The limitations of life prevent the average per- 
son devoting the time necessary to grasp more 
than one conception of its purpose. 


A lifetime of study, meditation and thought is in: 
sufficient to grasp the fullness of the varied creeds 
and faiths of even one branch of religious prac 
tice, dogma or theory, and even an understanding 
of the essential factors of the varied schools inside 
the Christian Faith will demand more time than 
the average person has available. Yet—our relig- 
ious belief or faith is largely, if not entirely, the 
determining factor in our actions. There may be 
exceptions, but the average person travels the 
road which he thinks will give the fullest life. Re- 
ligious faith influences and determines good and 
bad action, and neither the good nor the bad 
actions are confined to the members of a particular 
sect or Church. The service and saintliness (with- 
out material reward) of the members of the vari- 
ous orders in the Roman Catholic Church, the 
persistence and courage in face of hardship and 
privation of missionaries from all Churches, the 
quiet, unassuming and patient work of our women- 
kind in home and social life, are a few only of the 
fields in which religion makes an immeasurable 
contribution to well-being. 


Goodness is, however, not confined to those 
whose impelling influence is a belief in the Christ- 
ian conception of life. Sacrifice and service, 
amounting to heroism, may also be found among 
the adherents to other religions, and in some cases 
among those who claim no religion at all. This 
does not in any way limit the statement that the 
progress of the world has been influenced by men 
and women whose acts were determined by faith 
in the Way of Life advocated and exampled by 
Jesus, the Founder of the Christian Faith. 


JESUS’ WAY OF LIFE. 


This Way of Life is expounded every day of 
the week by sincere and able men and women. 
One special day of each week is set apart on which 
adherents are instructed in the fundamentals oi 
their Faith. The calm of Holy Communion—the 
quietude of prayer—the beautiful words of hymn 
and psalm set to some of the finest music of the 
ages, are all means by which contact may be ob- 
tained with the verities of the Life of Jesus—but 
these are only means—means to an end—the end 
being the fullness and stature and measure of 
Jesus. Confession—prayer—meditation song— 
bible study—or earnest attention to an eloquent 
preacher are not sufficient. They are futile unless 
they lead to good action in Life. Jesus has often 
been buried under a mass of tradition and relig- 
ious practice. Unless religious practice results in 


“We went into Conference to discuss the solution 
of the Social Problem. We came out saying, 
‘WE are the Social Problem. ’— 


—An Early §.C.M. Conference Report. 


an improvement in conduct, the time devoted to 
the practice is not only wasted, but will inevitably 
lead to disintegration of character. This does not 
mean that saints will be the order of the day or 
that regular church-goers may not stumble, but 
to the extent that they are satisfied with the 
Church services without the application of the 
teaching to normal life, then they are disinte- 
grators and not creators. 


The social implications of the Way of Jesus 
are clear and definite. He was anxious to build 
a Kingdom based on Service. The principles He 
advocated are universal principles—they cover 
all relationships—Church—Trade Union—Com- 
mer¢e—Politics -Home—Family—Country and 
Race. 


CAN WE BE CHRISTIAN? 


To what extent can Christian principles be ap- 
plied to the modern commercial system, and how 
far is the individual responsible? 


There are men and women striving to organise 
their business on clean, honest and just lines, 
yet is it possible to apply the principles of Christ- 
ianity and succeed? 


Success in the present system is, with very 
limited exceptions, based on Self-interest and 
Selfishness, and Life to the full cannot be experi- 
enced whilst thoughts are turned to Self. The 
system places material possessions first and last, 
and renders imposible the realisation of a full 
Life. 

But what can the individual do? 


“A wolf who should suddenly be smitten by the 
idea that, instead of tearing his fellows to pieces, 
it would be better if they made a league of co- 
operation and fellowship, and for that purpose 
filed down his canines, would quickly become a 
prey to his fellows, not because his ideal was 
incompatible with successful animal life, for other 
forms have attained to it, but because its attain- 
ment by one was impossible.” 


—Thus Olive Schreiner, in “Man to Man.” 


TAKE THE RISKS. 


Her vivid picture of the consequences is in 
line with the Crucifixion. It appears that to obtain 
full fellowship and co-operation it is necessary to 
follow the Leader’s example and take the risks, 
whatever they are, and Olive Schreiner saw this 
when she urged:— 

“If you become a politician, may no success for 
your Party or yourself, or the seeming good of 
even your Nation ever lead you to tamper with 
reality and play a diplomatic part. If you become 
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a man of thought and learning, oh, never with 
your left hand be afraid to pull down what your 
right has painfuily built up through the years oi 
thought and study, if you see it at last not to be 
founded on that which is, die poor, unloved, un- 
‘known, a failure, but shut your eyes to nothing 
that seems to them the reality.” 


The Truth and Reality of Christianity is found in 
its expression. If you want to know Jesus be like 
Him, follow His road—use His methods—apply 
His Principles. 


NOT BREAD ALONE. 


Man does not live by bread alone, but he must 
have Bread. 


If we spend all our time searching, striving, 
fighting for our own Bread we may find it, but 
if we strive and continue the fight to free the 
world from the fight for Bread, we may release 
such a flood of Goodwill that greed, selfishness 
and avarice may be overwhelmed, and the pos- 
sibilities of the Universal Kingdom be brought so 
near that all may see them. 


Every step on the road to the goal frees some 
soul for higher duties. 


The message of Jesus has often been lost in 
swamps of explanation and interpretation. He 
came from the East, and maybe the East knows 
Him best. Here is an interpretation that lifts 
His philosophy from the swamps, and places it 
on the mountain-top, where all may see. It is an 
extract from a private letter written by one of 
the wisest poets of the East. 


“Dear Mr. —. I have read your letter with 
pleasure. I have only one thing to say—it is this: 
‘Do not be always trying to preach your doctrine, 
but give yourself in love. 


“GIVE YOURSELF IN LOVE.” 


“Your Western mind is too much obsessed with 
the idea of conquest and possession, your inveter- 
ate habit of proselytism is another form of it. 
Christ never preached Himself or any dogma or 
doctrine—He preached the love of God. The object 
of a Christian should be to be like Christ—never to 
be like a coolie-recruiter trying to bring coolies 
to his master’s tea-garden. Preaching your doct- 
rine is no sacrifice at all—it is indulging in a 
luxury, far more dangerous than all luxuries of 
material living. It breeds an illusion in your 
mind that you are doing your duty—that you are 
wiser and better than your fellow beings. But the 
real preaching is in being perfect, which is 
through meekness and love and self-dedication. 


“If you have in you your pride of race, pride of 
sect and pride of personal superiority strong, then 
it is no use to try to do good to others. They will 
reject your gift, or even if they do accept it they 
will not be morally benefited by it—instances of 
which can be seen in India every day. On the 
spiritual plane you cannot do good unless you be 
good. You cannot preach the Christianity of the 
Christian sect until you be like Christ; and then 
you do not preach Christianity but love of God, 
which Christ did. 
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“You have repeatedly said that your standard 
of living is not likely to be different from that of 
the “natives’”—but one thing I ask you, will you be 
able to make yourself one with those whom you 
call “natives,” not merely in habits but in love? 
For it is utterly degrading to accept any benefit 
but that which is offered in the spirit of love. 
God is love—and all that we receive from His 
hands blesses us—but when a man tries to usurp 
God’s place and assumes the role of a giver of 
gifts and does not come as a mere purveyor of 
God’s love, then it is all vanity. 


Yours faithfully, 
Rabindranath Tagore.” 
—WALTER NASH. 


* * * * * 


“It cannot be over-emphasised that to-day civili- 
sation is pursuing two precisely opposite goals at 
one and the same time. On Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays it invents new methods of abolishing 
labour, and on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 
new labours to relieve the consequent unemploy- 
ment. If men live to work rather than work to 
live science is mad. The truth is that men have 
had dinned into their minds so insistently that 
they are accursed, condemned for the impiety of 
their first parents to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow that they have become unable 
to re-enter Paradise even though they could.” 
se Inversion of Science,’ Frederick Soddy, M.A., 
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CAMPFIRES. 


ART, RELIGION AND LIFE. 


“Both Art and Religion are native and vital to life. 


They are not mere 


conveniences, but necessary for the completion, the fulfilment, the perfecting 


of our human life.” 


Both Art and Religion are native and vital to 
life. This is a statement which does not meet 
with general acceptance. It seems rather to be 
true that both Art and Religion are often seriously 
discounted as necessary factors in the develop- 
ment of human life. Religion on the one hand is 
set on one 'side as a collection of dogmas that have 
little to do with practical life, whilst Art, except 
for its commercial value, is not generally looked 
upon as having anything of great and urgent im- 
portance to say jn regard to the carrying on of 
our world, which prides itself on being so very 
practical. Indeed, even some writers on aesthetics 
‘affirm that in every work of Art it is a condition 
precedent that it shall not be necessary. I wish 
to put forward the view not only that Art and 
Religion are necessary, but, because they are con- 
cerned with fundamental and absolute qualities in 
life, that they cannot be separated without grave 
injury to their effectiveness in ministering to 
man’s spiritual life; and that man’s advance in 
the things of Christian spirit is held up through 
his refusal to recognise this. 


Whether or no Art and Religion are necessary 
to life depends in the last instance on whether 
those ultimate values with which they are con- 
cerned have any place in reality at all, or are 
merely some efflorescence in the mind of man. 
But even so they could be considered as necessary 
to a degree if they brought to men happiness which 
could not. be found in any other way—provided we 
were agreed that it was a desirable and necessary 
thing for men to be happy. 


FOR FULFILMENT. 


It is not however a necessity of convenience 
that we have in mind at the moment, but the neces- 
sity for completion, for fulfilment, for the perfect- 
ing of our human life. 


But this involves us in another question, a ques- 
tion concerning the quality of life itself. What sort 
of life requires or does not require Art and Relig- 
ion for its fulfilment? 


In primitive life men live at the dictates of their 
sensuous nature: they walk about in idleness; 
they are hungry, they eat; they are sleepy, they 
sleep; abstract thought is unknown to them and 
their reflections are limited to mere recollection 
and anticipation; there seems no need for Art or 
Religion here, that is if the quality of life is no 
more than what is apparent. But one day some- 
thing happens which seems to indicate that this 
is notso..... 


We can conceive the first artist, he has made a 
crude representation of a deer in red ochre on 4 
smooth patch of stone in his cave home, his com- 
panions have gathered round in wonder and de- 
light, with something of those feelings which all 
too rarely we experience when suddenly some un- 


looked-for ‘splendour, as a falling meteor, confronts 
us, Or some surprising and beautiful melody 
awakens within us feelings which cannot be ex- 
pressed. That wonder and delight was a means 
of opening in their minds a window, a window of 
the imagination which could never be closed; from 
henceforth they were not as yesterday, from hence- 
forth there was a new significance in nature, and 
there arose a sense, though no doubt unconscious, 
of incompleteness in life, a new sort of hunger 
was experienced. Bridges in his Testament vf 
Beauty says: 
This spiritual elation and response to Nature 
is Man’s generic mark. A wolf that all his life 
had hunted after nightfall neath the starlit skies 
should he suddenly attain the first inklings of 
thought 
would feel this Wonder: 
stir of mind 
the ruminants can plead approach—the look of it 
is born already of fear and gentleness in the eyes 
of the wild antelope, and hence by fable assign’d 
to the unseen unicorn reposed in burning lair— 
a symbol of majestic sadness and lonely pride: 
but the true intellectual wonder is first reveal’d 
in children and savages and ’tis there the footing 
of all our temples and of all science and art. 
Thus Rafaél once venturing to show God in Man 
gave a child’s eyes of wonder to his baby Christ; 
and his Mantuan brother could he hav seen that 
picture 
would more truly hav foreshadow’d the incarnation 
of God. 
and later, speaking of wonder, 
“Tis divinest childhood’s incomplete bloom 


The loss of which leaveth man’s face shabby and 
dull.” 


and by some kindred 


ART THE AWAKENER. 


Art here then we find awakening in man a sense 
of a significance in life of which he had been un- 
aware and evoking feelings within that were at 
first strange to him, but pleasurable with a sort 
of pleasure that was new and different in quality 
from any he had known before. He found expres- 
sion for this awakened sense in countless ways 
and in all the works of his hands, his tools, and 
articles of domestic use he found delight in giving 


‘that extra imaginative touch that the minimum of 


utility did not demand but which was an expres- 
sion of his spirit and therefore not something 
superfluous to the requirements of life, but some- 
thing expressive of an inner quality of life. Now 
this sense of beauty and surprise in nature and 
art seems to me fundamental in man’s spiritual 
awakening and also fundamental to his continued 
growth. If it is not why has God surrounded man 
at every turn with some new appearance of 


“heauty? 


| | 
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But this response to beauty in nature calling 
forth the first essays in art is only one side of the 
picture. The other side is a darker one—the darker 
in contrast to its promise of a glorious fulfilment. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF RELIGION. 


Man in his infancy awakened to a consciousness 
of new and mysterious powers stirring within him, 
and aware too of some unknown quality in nature, 
his mind was scared with these first born intima- 
tions of spiritual life and in childish terror 


“Seeking protection from the unseen, fenced his 
dark cave with codes of fearful fantasy.” 


And so man’s spiritual nature grew and his reli- 
gion was in daily conflict with those first simple 
intimations of beauty. 


But beauty continued her daily ministrations 
and at last here one and there another was found 
who with a growing power of thought and reflec- 
tion on the meaning of life, imbued with a desire 
to reconcile the conflicts in his nature and held 
spellbound ‘by the sublimity of nature, “became 
filled with overwhelming emotions bringing with 
them conceptions which they felt to be the laws of 
the Divine mind and they experienced an irrepres- 
sible urge to communicate their mental treasures 
to the world and they promulgated laws as the 
direct revelation of the deity,” (Edelity) and pro- 
claimed his nature as absolutely righteous hating 
evil and rewarding good. 


But still beauty continued his ministrations and 
man at length so overwhelmed by his importunity 
could not escape her and he came to think of God 
as having the quality of beauty and of righteous: 
ness and truth. 


There is not anything new then in this idea of 
the oneness of beauty and goodness and their in- 
divisibility. 

TRUTH, BEAUTY, GOODNESS. 


It has become almost a platitude to speak of 
God as having the attributes of truth, beauty and 
goodness. That these are ultimate values—if it 
be conceded that life is something more than a 
dream—seems to be well demonstrated. These 
categories of thought cannot be derived from any- 
thing else; they are absolute; they cannot be 
proved; they either are or are not. There is a deep 
significance in the Old Testament story in which 
God is spoken of as | AM. Whatever the results 
may be of goodness, beauty and truth in so far as 
they are conceived in part in the human mind and 
expressed in human life, whatever benefits they 
may bestow either spiritually or physically, they 
must be sought for themselves alone, and if man 
is ever to find true liberty, enfranchisement of 
soul, it can only be when he has learned to liva 
by these ultimate realities. He may not even seek 
them for the spiritual benefits to himself, let alone 
for some temporal advantage. These things are 
the Universe’s birthright. But we continually sell 
them for a mess of pottage. 


But although we speak of goodness, truth and 
beauty as separate entities, in reality they cannot 
be separated. They can no more exist apart than 
a thought can from the mind or a flower from its 
scent. 


THE DENIAL OF BEAUTY. 


To some, especially ‘“Student-Movers,” this 
seems a truism, a platitude. To others again it is 
a statement that by no means seems self-evident. 
To others again it is just one of those annoying 
statements that would try to sum life up in a few 
words. That the idea has been strenuously denied 
in the course of history is only too evident. The 
ascetic and Puritan views of life would separate 
beauty from goodness, indeed as Percy Dearmer 
says in his book on Art and Religion, Art (which 
is concerned with the quality of beauty) was re- 
garded by them as a frivolous and rather naughty 
damsel. The Pragmatist, on the other hand, in all 
ages has thought it possible to dissolve truth from 
goodness, or at any rate to make truth a matter 
of expediency. 


But. though the idea may be generally regarded 
as true, in actual fact the denial of it in practice 
is to-day gnawing at the very vitals of our cor por- 
ate life. In the churches (particularly the “non- 
conformist” churches) beauty is considered (if it 
is considered at all) as of quite secondary, indeed 
of second-rate importance. Church people are 
satisfied with buildings that pay lip-service to 
beauty, or imagine they do, in some triviality of 
ornament applied in stereotyped forms to facade, 
pew or roof principal—some dismal relic of ancient 
glories. 


It is often deplored to-day that the church is not 
making the impress on the world that she should. 
Is this neglect of beauty one of the contributing 
factors? I do not mean that absence of taste in 
Church architecture is making Christians ineffec- 
tive, but I do believe it is a symptom of some deep- 
rooted scourge that is at the bottom of all our dis- 
sentions, our ineffectiveness, our divisions into 
schools of theology—divisions that seem separated 
by so deep a gulf that even men claiming the same 
allegiance stand and stare at. one another across 
the chasm and are hardly content sometimes to 
let it rest at that. 

A. M. CHISHOLM. 


(To be concluded next issue.) 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


THE USE OF MONEY. 


“Christ and Money.” By Hugh Martin (Student 
Christian Movement. Paper covers 2s, cloth 3s) 


“The sanctification of secular tasks is certainly 
not wrong in itself; the moral limitations of our 
Civilisation are due to the complete sanctification 
of secular motives as well as secular tasks... 
We need a religion and an ethic that know how to 
deal with greed as well as with dishonesty.” 

This striking sentence from an article on “Puri- 
tanism and Prosperity” in “The Atlantic Monthly” 
for June, 1926, might well serve as a foreword to 
Mr. Martin’s book. The use to be made by Chris- 
tians of their money is not.a new problem; all 
we need say on this head is that Mr. Martin deals 
faithfully with the old answers about Providence 
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and success in business, or about rich men being 
the “Lord’s Stewards”; we will only pass on to 
him for a future edition the comment we once 
heard that ‘“‘some of the Lord’s stewards keep a 
pretty good commission for themselves,” and wish 
he had been able to deal more fully with some of 
the points that the size of the book obliged him 
to pass over rather superficially; we refer par- 
ticularly to the sections on our duty to the family, 
rates and taxes, savings and investments. 


The problem of the acquisition of wealth, how- 
ever, is a deeper one. Limitation of property 
rights, bequest and inheritance—we are getting 
uneasy about these, and they raise questions 
which go outside the scope of individual action 
and involve great social and legal changes. Yet 
face them we must. Mr. Martin’s work is inevit- 
ably but an introduction to the problem, a chal- 
lenge to our thought, and as such is to be warmly 
welcomed. We hope that his or some other pen 
will soon give us the more searching and con- 
structive analysis which is the need of our time; 
meanwhile we recommend this essay to all those 
that are perplexed in their acquisition and use 
of that still essential instrument of civilised life, 
which is at the same time the root of all evil. 

R.H.S. 


FOR CHILDREN. 


A Treaty Never Broken and other Stories”; 
The Story of a Strong Man, and other Stories; 
A Deed that Woke the World, and other Stories. 
(Friends’ Literature Committee. 1s each.) 


Are children simply amused by our stories? 
(taking an optimistic view.) Or do they draw 
any “moral lessons” from them? If so, does it 
make any difference to the children? 

Or is not the main function of story-telling to 
children, to give them things “for to see and 
admire’’? 

These little books of tales are written on the 
last assumption. Each contains stories of vivid 
incident from fact or fiction illustrating in terms 
of human character and incident some things 
really worthy to be admired. 

The third of the series “The Story of a Strong 
Man and other Stories” consists of the well- 
known allegory of St. Christopher at the ford, two 
legends of St. Francis of Assisi, and two of the 
short tales of Tolstoi. It shows how, in spite of 
the “fascination of the popular fictitious knight or 
soldier hero, much of the beauty and power of 
another kind of heroism has appealed to the 
imaginations of the writers of fiction down the 
ages. The last publication, “A Deed that Woke 
the World and other Stories” will in particular be 
of value to those attempting the new teaching of 
history, with its presentation of peace-makers as 
heroes and heroines. There is Telemachus, who 
gave his life to stop the gladiatorial fights, John 
Woolman working against slavery, the Douk- 
hobors, and Mabel Dearmer’s letters from a field 
hospital. Not a small feature in the attractive- 
ness of these booklets is the illustration on the 
cover. The picture of St. Christopher fording 


the river with the Christ child on his sidulder 
stimulates one to seek inspiration between the 
covers, and “A Deed that Woke the World” has 
the reproduction of a photograph of a very fine 
Pennsylvanian painting illustrating a Friend who 
once bought a shipload of slaves to set them free. 


—C.C.B. 


MEN OF’ DESTINY. 
J. R. Coates (S.C.M. 128 pp. 3s 6d.) 


This little book is the fruit of much careful 
scholarship which would not quickly be detected 
beneath its easy grace and vivid style, except by 
those who are able to trace through all these pen- 
pictures the arresting thought which Coates has 
made his own, of the “Son of Man” as the new 
Israel, the Church. But while a great deal of 
theological knowledge is needed, properly to ap- 
preciate and to criticise the value of these dramatic’ 
sketches of Biblical “Men of Destiny” at the 
illumining points in their inner histories, the book’ 
will also be of great interest and value to those 
for whom it is mainly intended, the large majority 
of students and others to-day who can take in 
new Biblical interpretations through this medium 
of vivid story-telling But even the stories them- 
selves need a certain amount of interpretation, 
and so there is a prologue, setting forth the need 
for realism in Bible Study (the word of God is 
sometimes found between the lines) and indicating’ 
how the spiritual progress of the Hebrews was 
the result of the sincerity of the prophets who 
dared to lay their highest thoughts of God along- 
side of the actual facts of the political situation of 
their times, and in the agony of struggle to recon- 
cile the two wrested from their problems a new 
light on the nature of God and a new vision of 
human destiny. The central idea of the book, the 
creation by Jesus of the long-anticipated ‘‘redeem- 
ing community” is touched upon, and in an 
epilogue the main Biblical ideas are a little fur- 
ther explained—Son of God, Servant of the Lord. 
Son of Man. The message of this little book of 
Biblical interpretations is summed up in the 
words: “The business of the Church is to be in 
the world the body of this witnessing Christ, 
God’s Israel. All its ministries are directed to- 
wards the liberation of the spirit of man. Its 
warfare is against all imprisonment, and these 
are walls that will only yield to the assault of 
non-resistaance.” 

The book itself consists of twenty-three very 
imaginative pictures of men of the Old and New 
Tes.aments, at decisive moments, beginning with. 
Moses and ending with John of Patmos. Nine of 
them are concerned with the life of Jesus. To 
quote them in full would be the only way of indi- 
eating their value. The book will be loved as 
literature long after it has been bought, as well 
as treasured for its faculty of implanting, by 
suggestion, knowledge of a most fertile kind. 

We cannot forbear quoting the end of a con- 
versation between Jesus and his mother, the night 
after he had been three days lost, through remain- 
ing behind in the Temple. 
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“But ... Mother... don’t you understand? 
Have you not told me yourself that the Kingdom 
of God is at hand?” 

“That is all the more reason why you should be 
good.” 

“Is it enough to be good?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T think God wants me to be a captain and lead 
an army against the Romans.” 


“Oh Jesus! You will break my heart.” 
—G.P. 
HUMANITY UPROOTED. 
(Maurice Hindus. Jonathan Cape. 369pp. 15s.) 


In Moscow in August last I met Maurice Hindus. 
This meeting was particularly fortunate because 
John Nevin Sayre and I had been learning so 
many new facts about Soviet Russia—The Five 
Year Plan, the gospel of efficiency, the importance 
of Youth, the new agricultural programme for 
the 130 million peasants, and the consequent con- 
flict between the Government and the peasants— 
that we felt the need of checking up our informa- 
tion and our views by consulting with someone 
who should be at once objective and thoroughly 
well-informed. : 

Providentially Sherwood Eddy led us to Maurice 
Hindus. Objective in outlook, thoroughly well- 
informed; Russian by birth and upbringing; up 
to his fourteenth year knowing no other land than 
Russia, no other tongue than that of the peasant; 
now with an American university education behind 
him, and the more recent experience of four or 
five long summers spent once more on the plains 
and in the villages of his native land in Europe 
and in Siberia, Maurice Hindus may well claim 
to know present-day Russia. 

We quickly discovered that fact as we plied 
him with questions about the matters we were 
concerned with in Soviet Russia. The peasant— 
85 per cent. of the hundred and fifty millions? We 
learned something new that afternoon about the 
muzhik; anyone reading “Humanity Uprooted” 
will also learn it. But not only about the peasant. 
Each of Maurice Hindus’ chapters about ‘“‘People’”’ 
is vividly illuminating, clear, definite, strong yet 
restrained. Here are the types he pictures: Pro- 
letarian, Communist, Youth, Intelligentsia, Cossak, 
Jew, Woman. 

Rightly is the book called “Humanity Uprooted.” 
These chapters confront us with stark Brang- 
wynesque etchings of the outstanding human 
types in Soviet Russia. And it is precisely about 
humanity in Russia that we need to be informed. 
Most vivid probably, are the chapters on the Cos- 
sack and the Communist. 


These all are the men and women who live 
and struggle in Russia to-day. They have over- 
thrown many established institutions of civilised 
human society, they are waging war on others; 
and they aim at achieving a different kind of 
society—different from the capitalistic, the bour- 
geois. What do we really know about the cam- 
paign against religion in Russia, about property, 
sex, the family, about love? Possibly scrappy 


reports from newspapers; or statements made at 
meetings. In any case there is need to read these 
chapters by Hindus upon the institutions which 
are still being revolutionised in Russia to such 
an extent that millions of human beings are as 
it were “uprooted.” 


The aims and purposes which operate upon the 
Soviet leaders and the leading groups in Russia 
appear incidentally throughout the book, and the 
last section of the book deals with ‘“Quests’— 
England, Revolution, War, America. 


The enthusiastic Russian youth could not under- 
stand how anyone could be non-political in the 
face of the intense political, social, and economic 
experiment which is being carried on all over 
Russia. This intimation reaches us incidentally 
by means of occasional conversations recorded. 
Perhaps the reader may also wonder? There is 
no direct answer to this question in the book. But 
comment, criticism, miSgiving there is a-plenty, 
together with touches of prophecy—‘“in other 
words, the entire world is moving away from, but 
in the direction of, the goal which Russia has 
achieved. ...In her vast social laboratory Russia 
is seeking to work out a new conception and a 
new expression of love—the one solid link left 
in the country to hold the family from collapse.” 


—Donald Grant. 


THE FREE-WOMAN. 
(Irene Soltau. Student Christian Movement. 6s.) 


In the revolt from subjection, many women are 
to-day desiring and demanding freedom to work 
outside the home, freedom from the hampering of 
home responsibilities, freedom of self-expression. 


Mrs. Soltau writes for those who are the ‘“pro- 
duct of a normally good home and school.” She 
goes to basic laws and studies problems of per- 
sonality and woman’s destiny from the point of 
view of Christ’s teaching. She has written clearly, 
and obviously from full practical experience. She 
first makes a brief survey of the attitude of the 
Church in regard to the position of women from 
the time of Paul to the present day; then deals 
with the influence upon women of French revolu- 
tionary thought concerning liberty and equality; 
goes on to speak of the only way of effective oppo- 
sition to society (or to anything else) as the strong 
affirmation of the moral idea behind the resist- 
ance, not a fight for rights but rather for the 
right; thereafter deals with the New Faith which 
women need, which is a living vision of their 
function in the world, a ‘‘mystique” to transcend 
and transform the mere things they may do; gives 
useful and practical suggestions of necessary new 
elements in education (which in the case of girls 
must be a better preparation for life as a whole 
and make provision for both “home” and ‘‘work”; 
and in ‘‘the material setting of life’ (the problem 
of domestic work, the servant question, the simpli- 
fication of material life, the reducing of manual 
work through the co-operation of families); con- 
cluding with a chapter on the Future. Progress, 
she says, can only come for women if the positive 
vision is followed, a vision comprehending both 
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“the motherhood mystique of the woman and her 
freedom to serve in the highest and widest way.” 

What is needed is a synthesis in life of self- 
assertion (the law of the value of the individual 
personality) and self-sacrifice (the law of sacrifice 
for others). Of this synthesis Freedom—the one- 
ness or integration of personality—is the result. 
The way of Freedom is essentially the same for 
all. In women for traditional and biological 
reasons, and because of their nature, the sacrificial 
side of character is more prominent; it is mother- 
hood that makes the difference. Christ taught 
the fundamental equality of human beings (“‘be- 
cause the most important part of personality is 
within every man’); He also taught self-realisa- 
tion through self-sacrifice for all. “Only through 
renunciation could men follow Christ at all; only 
through the heroic can men conform to the laws 
of life. In Christianity the heroic is the normal.” 

The two important stresses in the book seem to 
be (1) the fundamental value of the family and 
-. the family relationship; (2) the importance of the 
“mystique” or living vision, which will make 
whatever may be done part of a much greater 
thing. The problem is a spiritual one. In the 
case of women, the writer says, “where the spirit- 
ual element becomes more and more the determin- 
ing factor in life, celibacy becomes more 
acceptable, motherhood less instinctive and pos: 
sessive, the longing for work more spiritualised.” 


Women must make a new tradition, helped by 
men (if men will help), a tradition born of a 
positive vision of their function, of the understand- 
ing of the laws of self-assertion and self-sacrifice, 
and of a religious discipline which will enable 
them to obey these laws, and so be free. sa 


PSYCHOLOGY’S DEFENCE OF THE FAITH. 
David Yellowlees, M.B., Ch.B. 
Published by S.C.M., 5/-. 


This book is the printed form of addresses given 
at the S.C.M. Conference at Swanwick in July, 
1929. The title is not happily chosen, suggesting 
a Psychology with a Superiority Complex, going 
out to champion at weakling faith. Perhaps “Mo- 
dern Psychology’s Contribution to the Faith” 
would be better. 

The book begins by laying bare the psycholo- 
gical element in religion, and passes on to a cri- 
ticism of the theories of Freud and Jung, showing 
their differences, and in a masterly fashion ex- 
posing their weaknesses. Psycho-analysis is 
defined, and it relation to the Confessional is 
pointed out. Psycho-analysis is “not for the whole, 
but for the mentally sick,’ and should be under- 
taken by experts only. The author is opposed to 
the clergy undertaking this work, but his views 
here are open to question. Repression—and its 
relation to  self-control—and Sublimation, are 
fully dealt with. “Religion is the great avenue 
of sublimation.” Psychology agrees with Chris- 
tianity that personality develops through self- 
sacrifice. The author effectively deals with cri- 


ticisms of religion as neurosis and as suggestion; 
and finally points out that two of the great con- 
tributions of Psychology are: First, that emotion, 
and not intellect, is the greatest force in life; and, 
secondly, that a man must have visions. great 
enough to engage his interests fully and worthily 
—he must seek first the Kingdom of God. 


The appendix on Spiritual Healing is largely 
partisan and biassed. The author argues that it 
is God’s will that there should be suffering in the. 
world, and there appears to be a strange confu- 
sion of terms when he speaks of the “illness” of 
the wounded man in the parable of the Good Sama- 
ritan. The appendix mars an otherwise excellent 
book. —S.P. 


THE BEST WAR-BOOK? 


I am fairly certain that the majority of readers 
of Open Windows have not been influenced to any 
degree by the torrent of condemnation of war- 
books which has recently occupied so much space 
in our obliging Press. It has lacked impressive-. 
ness, first, because of its reactionary source, and, 
secondly, because of the very noticeable omission 
of critics to quote inaccuracies or cite exaggera- 
tions. Students, therefore, have not accepted the 
dictum that because a book deals with war it is, 
ipso factor, to be condemned as unreliable; they 
have not expugned war literature from their 
reading-lists. 

Their problem is rather to make a profitabie 
selection from the mass of disclosures which have. 
been such a gold mine for publishers since the 
appearance of “All Quiet -’ IT cannot claim to 
be familiar with the entire field of choice, but I 
should like to suggest that a book with a strong 
claim to preference is “Combed Out,” by F. A. 
Voigt (Travellers’ Library, 4/6. The price itself 
gives it a claim to recognition. 

The book was published in 1920. I attribute its 
failure to attain the popularity of later works to 
the fact that the reading public was at that time 
not ready to be undeceived about the war from 
which they had so recently emerged. They were 
not ready then to surrender the delusion which 
had carried them into and through the War. In 
point of realism, Voight leaves Remarque a very 
bad second, without the straining after effect 
which rather marred “All Quiet oe 
book is simply a straightforward record of events 
compiled from a diary; avoiding indecencies which 
are not essentially concomitants of war, and re- 
lating those things which commonsense tells us 
must occur if we chuck around indiscriminately 
high explosive and shrapnell shells. A bullet can- 
not be guaranteed to strike invariably through 
the heart, giving the victim the opportunity with 
his hand on the spot, to tell England that he died 
for her. 

“Combed Out” seems to me to give also the 
most convincing insight into the reaction of the 
average soldier to war conditions, and to portray 
most accurately what is involved psychologically, 
in membership in a modern fighting force. One 
can understand why the book would not sell in 
1920. —A.M. 
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THE INDIAN SITUATION. 


“The time for half measures, or promises to be realised on the expiation 


of an indefinite term, is gone by. 


“India wants a plain answer to the question: ‘Do 
you mean business?’ The time for half measures, 
or mere gestures, or promises to be realised on the 
expiration of an indefinite term, is gone by.” 


This is the statement, not of an extremist, but 
of one of the sanest of Indian politicians and a 
leader of the Liberal or Constitutional Party, Sir 
Teg Bahadur Sapru. It is the opinion of practic- 
ally every Indian who counts for anything with his 
fellow countrymen. The great danger in the pre- 
sent situation is that those in whose hands is the 
power to decide the course of affairs in India, do 
not realise the truth of what Sir T. B. Sapru has 
said and that they will try to make half measures 
do, when the time for them is gone. India will no 
longer be content with crusts or even with half a 
loaf. 

One of the most remarkable features of the 
Indian situation is the speed with which events are 
moving. The failure to realise this has been one 
factor in bringing about the present unfortunate 
position. In nothing has this been more emphasised 
than in the matter of the Simon Commission. The 
delay in the production of the report of this Com- 
mission will make the report. wher it does come, 
of doubtful value. The Commission has all along 
been looked at askance by Indians and they have 
very little hope that the report will have anything 
to meet the present situation. The country has 
moved far ahead of the stage it was at when the 
Commission collected its data, and the report will 
be presented in the face of an entirely different 
situation from that. which was in existence when 
the Commission did its work. That the Govern- 
ment does realise this to some extent is shown by 
the offer of a Round Table Conference, but the 
failure to make a definite pronouncement as to ex- 
actly what the Conference is to confer about, has 
robbed the offer of much of its value. It is just 
this lack of definiteness that is causing suspicion. 


WHY THE PRESENT ANTAGONISM. 


It is this demon of suspicion and distrust that is 
responsible for the present antagonism. Very few 
Indians trust the Government, be it the British 
Government or the Indian Government. India has 
been put off so often in the past with vague pro- 
mises, so often definite promises have been left un- 
fulfilled, so often the spirit of declarations has 
been violated even when the letter has been car- 
ried out, that the Indian who is educated simply 
does not trust the British. Again and again promi- 
nent Indians, themselves moderates and constitu- 
tionalists, have warned the Government that their 
bona fides are universally questioned. Again and 
again they have asked that something be done to 
restore the faith that, first undermined by the 
Mutiny, was finally shattered at the end of the 
war, but their appeals have fallen on deaf ears. 
Mr. G. A. Natesan, a member of the Council of 
State, and a supporter of the Government, has re- 
cently urged the authorities to make a definite 
pronouncement that a scheme for the establish- 


+” 


—Sir T. B. Sapru. 


ment of Dominion Status will be discussed at the 
Round Table Conference. He pointed out that 
the root cause of the present trouble is loss of faith 
in the sincerity of British rule, and said that such 
a pronouncement would put an end to present 
trouble, and that, in fact, to save India, the imm-- 
diate need was for such a declaration. 


The refusal of the Government to do this, which 
is naturally taken to show that there is in reality 
no intention to grant Dominion Status as a result 
of the Conference, is having the inevitable effect 
of cutting the ground from under the feet of the 
Liberals and constitutionalists, and strengthening 
the hands of those who advocate unconstitutiunal 
methods. When the Liberal urges co-operation 
with the Government, he is met with the unanswer- 
able retort that he has co-operated with the Gov- 
ernment and has got nothing from them except 
these vague promises. Young India is saying, and 
saying loudly, that Britain will give nothing until 
she is forced to, and that unless another Ireland is 
made in India there is no hope of her gaining her 
freedom. Young India has read our history and 
has learnt certain lessons from its reading. Par- 
ticularly have Indians taken the lesson of Ireland 
to heart. This is the reason that there is a stead- 
ily increasing number of Indians who favour a 
policy of violence, and who believe that if they 
wait until Home Rule is granted, they will wait 
till the Greek Kalends. 


PARTIES OF VIOLENCE AND NON-VIOLENCE. 


At present this party of violence is in a minority 
even in the Congress itself. The Congress, which 
is still the most representative political body in 
India, has, under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi adopted a policy of non-violence. They are 
not united on the question however. There is the 
very considerable minority who favour violent 
methods, and there is a small minority who wish 
to hold their hand until after the Round Table 
Conference. It was certainly deplorable that this 
minority did not carry the day in the last meeting 
of the Congress at Lahore. They included in their 
ranks many of the leaders, but the weight of the 
prestige and influence of Mahatma Gandbi, as well 
as the feeling that the Conference would realiy 
mean nothing, was against them, and the Congress 
decided to boycott it. Even now however, if the 
Government would make a definite announcement 
that Dominion Status would be the subject of the 
Conference, that is, that the subject of the Con- 
ference would be not whether Dominion Status 
should be granted, but how it should be brought 
into force in the shortest possible time, the great 
majority of Congress men would support it and 
Mahatma Gandhi would at once stop his civil dis- 
obedience campaign. It is the refusal of the Gov- 
ernment to do this, and the consistently repressive 
measures that they are adopting, that are alienat- 
ing whatever sympathy was left for them in the 
minds of Indians and surely robbing them of their 
last vestige of prestige. 
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Even those Indians, such as the Sikhs and 
Mahommadans, who do not approve of the civil 
disobedience campaign and who are not at all sure 
about a Home Rule that might too possibly be a 
Hindu rule, are at one in protesting against the 
repressive policy of the Government. The mea- 
sures that have been adopted to break the civil 
disobedience campaign have certainly succeeded in 
filling the jails with the flower of Hindu India, but 
have succeeded in little else. The spirit of the 
movement is stronger than ever, and repression 
is simply creating sympathy among those Indians 
who are against it. A Government which can do 
nothing but imprison men of the stamp of Gandhi 
and the other leaders, is proclaiming its own bank- 
ruptcy. 


THE MAHOMMADAN ATTITUDE. 


It must always be borne in mind that the present 
movement is essentially a Hindu movement. Nat- 
urally the non-co-operators welcome Mahomma- 
‘dans to their ranks and there are some Mahomma- 
dans with them. On the whole, however, the 
Mahommadans have held aloof. For one thing a 
non-violent method does not appeal to them. It is 
essentially too Hindu and too Christian. For 
another thing the differences between the Hindus 
and Mahommadans are very acute. As I have 
said, they have an ugly fear that Swaraj will mean 
Hindu Raj, and that they do not want. With them 
communal feeling comes before national feeling, 
and they have treated the Hindus too badly in tie 
past to rest assured that their status under Swaraj 
would ‘be all that they would desire it to be. The 
Mahommadans form between a fifth and a sixth of 
the population and so the civil disobedience move- 
ment. cannot be said to represent the whole nation. 
On the other hand the Mahommadans are keen 
enough to have |Swaraj if they could come to a 
satisfactory agreement with the Hindus. The Brit- 
ish Government, following the old policy of divide 
and rule, has favoured the Mahommadans and they 
wish to make sure that they will have equally 
favoured treatment under Home Rule. Naturally 
things are at a deadlock here. 


Another difficult problem is the attitude of the 
Princes and Rajas of the various Native States. 
They are most emphatically not in favour of 
Swaraj in any shape or form. Their subjects, or 
most of them, would, if they had any voice, be 
just as emphatically in favour of it, on the prin- 
ciple that any change would be an improvement. 
In a few cases the Native States have an enlight- 
ened government, but as a rule such political ideas 
as the Rajas do have, belong to a period of history 
very remote from the present. Unfortunately the 
British Government is hampered by treaties made 
in the days when the fear caused by the Mutiny 
hung heavily on India, and the question of the re- 
lationships of these princelings is a thorny one. 
There are solutions, but they are solutions that 
need more courage than the present Government 
has so far shown. 


NATIONAL FEELING. 


The question is often asked as to whether the 
present movement is as enthusiastic as the previ- 
ous movement at the beginning of the last decade. 
I think the answer is that as far as overt action is 


concerned, it is not as widespread. It is certainly 
as enthusiastic, and the desire for its success is 
probably greater than in the former case, with this 
proviso, that the Mahommadans are not as enthu- 
siastic as they were on the former occasion. A 
great deal of nonsense is talked about Bolshevik 
propaganda by those who will not face up to facts 
and are desperately anxious to find any excuse, 
good or bad, for decrying Indian Nationalism. As 
a matter of fact there is very little Bolshevik pro- 
paganda in India. There are a few Communists in 
the big towns, who make a noise on occasion out 
of all proportion to their numbers. India has 
enough grievances of her own, and does not need 
Bolsheviks to stir her up. 


Especially among the Hindus, but to a certain 
extent among all communities, national feeling is 
growing. Among the Hindus it is growing fast. 
They are realising the powerful weapon that they 
have in the boycott of foreign cloth. This boycoit 
is very general and has brought pressure to bear 
on trade interests in England and also in France 
and Germany. This has had its effect on the Gov- 
ernment who have brought in ordinances to try. 
to cripple this movement. There is however, a 
spirit abroad in India in these days that will not 
be crippled. It naturally expresses itself in ways 
which we do not like, and which we think are un- 
wise, and sometimes criminal. But in the history 
of our own struggle for freedom we did not always 
follow the path of wisdom, nor did we always 
choose the constitutional path. We cannot com- 
plain if another nation follows in our footsteps. 
Rather we ought to be thankful that the Indian 
nation has a leader of the spiritual power of Maha- 
tma Gandhi, who, whatever his faults of logic and 
politics, is absolutely sincere in his emphasis on 
spiritual values and methods. 

W. M. RYBURN. 

Kharar, Punjab. 


The treasures we’ve won are nought, 

The treasures to win are all; 

The thing that the seeker sought 

Is held—and then let fall; 

For the prize well-grasped is not worth a thought 
When the ungrasped gives a call.... 


Thus does the life indeed 

Call to the life that seems; 

Ever a larger creed 

Stands writ in the land of dreams, 

And read when the gloom of a wordless need 
Is pierced by a far world’s gleams. 


(“Some Better Thing,” Ainsworth.) 


Note:—If by any chance you have not received 
any copy of this year’s issues of Open Windows, 
we apologise and ask you to communicate with the 
publisher, University College, Auckland. He would 
also be glad to receive spare copies of the July 
and April numbers both of which are. sold out 
completely. Criticisms and suggestions will also: 
be welcomed. 
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VITAL ISSUES. 


VII. 


WHAT DOES “ BEING CHRISTIANS” INVOLVE US IN? 


As long as we believe in our hearts that our property, our arts, our 
institutions, our buildings, our trust deeds are the most permanent things in 


this world, so long we do not accept the Gospel message. 


In other words, 


we do not believe the Gospel even if we accept all the sayings of Jesus as 


genuine. 


FOREWORD. 


“Christianity” means “belief in Christ.” “Belief 
in Christ” means that we regard a certain his- 
torical personage, Jesus, as being “the Christ,” 
that is as being “the revelation of God and of 
true manhood.” He revealed the nature of God 
and what true manhood is both by the way he 
lived and by what he said. “Being Christians” 
does not mean regarding those words as law to be 
obeyed to the letter in every circumstance nor 
does it mean copying his life in every detail. It 
means having the same attitude to life he had and 
living accordingly. 

This outlook of his found its chief verbal expres- 
sion in the so-called Sermon on the Mount. This 
therefore will give us the best possible answer 
to the question “What does ‘being Christians’ 
involve us in?” ; 

The paraphrase of the “Sermon,” part of which 
is here given, was made by Prof. Findlay, of 
Manchester University, and is contained in toto, 
plus introductions, comments, references 
questions, in the booklet “Implications of follow- 
ing Jesus,’ which was used at last N.Z. S.C.M. 
Conference. It is a booklet every student (and 
every Christian) would do well to have by him 
for constant study. It has also been so arranged 
as to make nine studies for a group. It is 
obtainable at the S.C.M. Book-room, price 1/-. 


“Being Christians” means having 
“THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS.” 


“TJ will tell you,” said he, “the secret of happi- 
ness in life. It is with the men who have a deep 
sense of something missed; of a life which their 
spirits need; theirs is the world as God means it 
to be. 

“Tt is with the men who have realized the im- 
perfections and sorrow of human life; the re- 
sources of divine energy and consolation shall be 
at their disposal. 

“It is with the men whose thought for others 
forbids self-assertion; mastery of the earth shall 
be their rightful heritage. 

“It is with those who have an overmastering 
passion for the right way of life now presented 
to them; their life shall be full of achievement. 

“It is with those who have the _ brotherly 
spirit; they shall receive it in return. 

“It is with the single-hearted; they shall see 
God in everything. 

“It is with those who would be peace-makers; 
for such a spirit is nourished in self-forgetful- 


and - 


—Burritt. 


ness and the sense of God’s love; men will recog- 
nize that they are God’s children. 


“It is with those who have suffered hardship 
in the cause of right. God’s new world is open 
to them. 


“The secret of happiness is yours when men 
insult and ill-treat and slander you just because 
you are trying to be my disciples. Be exultant 
about it! There is the joy of a great assurance in 
such persecution: for so you get a place in the 
prophetic succession. In the heaven that is always 
here for men to see if they will, your Father has 
great compensations in store for all that you 
suffer.” 


“Being Christians” means 
LEADING AND SWEETENING THE WORLD. 


“You are the salt of human society: you have 
to save the civilization of your day from corrup- 
tion. This will call for great watchfulness on your 
own account; for you know that salt which is 
insipid is useless and is thrown away and trampled 
underfoot. 


“You are the light of the dark world: your 
lives reveal reality to mankind. Like yonder town 
on the hilltop, you are a beacon that cannot be 
hidden. Your infiuence is universal. You can 
see an example of God’s purpose in your individual 
life if you think of the lamp at home. You do 
not light it and cover it with a bushel-basket; you 
put it on the lampstand that all in the room may 
gather round and see by its light. See to it, then, 
that nothing keeps your light from shining out 
clearly in all men’s sight, so that they will notice 
the beauty of the things that you do, and learn to 
think better of your Father, God, because they 
have met you.” - - - 


“Being Christians” means living 
BEYOND RIGHT AND WRONG. 


“My mission is not to ‘loosen the yoke’ of the 
scriptures that reveal God’s will for man’s good 
.. . but to fill them with life and power to make 
men holy..... There is no commandment, how- 
ever trivial, but has some underlying divine 
thought that must come to its rights. 

“Any man who shall have lessened the force of 
one of these least commandments instead of seek- 
ing its relation to the supreme law of Love: any 
man who shall have taught men to do so by 
obscuring that law with legal niceties or elaborate 
casuistry, shall have no high place in God’s King- 
dom. But he who shall keep that law and show 
men how to keep it shall have great authority 
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there. Mark this! Unless your ideal way of life 
goes far beyond the code of petty details drawn 
up by the Pharisaic scribes, you have not even 
won entry into God’s new world. 


“Let me illustrate what I mean..... 


“You have heard that it was said, ‘AN EYE 
FOR AN EYE; A TOOTH FOR A TOOTH.’ I 
tell you not to be constantly thinking of getting 
even with men, as though the chief aim of iife 
was to avenge insults. You must be willing to 
endure wrongs, to sacrifice your feelings or pos- 
sessions, in order to maintain right feeling to- 
wards other men. You must work freely and un- 
selfishly for the good of others and assist your 
fellow-men in every possible way. If a man slaps 
you in the face, let him do it again—if he wants 
to! If a man drags you into the lawcourts and 
makes you take the shirt off your back to pay 
him, make him a present of your coat as well— 
even though then ‘you go naked. If a public of- 
ficer presses you into the transport service for 
a mile, accompany him for a second mile of your 
own accord. Consider yourself the servant of 
all your fellow-men; do not even turn away from 
the man who seeks to borrow of you. 


“You all know another commandment. ‘THOU 
SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR.’ The 
scribes infer that this means you are to hate all 
foreigners. I tell you to love those whom you have 
learned to think of as your enemies, and if they ill- 
use you, pray for them. Then you will really be like 
God your Father who cares for all men, no matter 
how badly they treat Him. He gives sunshine to 
bad and good men alike; He sends rain for ail 
—for those who do right and for those who do 
wrong as well. Forgiving love and unselfish ser- 
vice; that is how God acts towards men and that 
is how men must act towards each other. 


“Suppose you do love those who love you in re- 
turn; there is nothing very meritorious about tha‘ 
—people who make no profession of religion do 
as much! If you are on friendly terms only with 
people of your own set that is merely ordinary 
good-nature; heathen folk do as much as that. 
You are to be God’s children to all the world; 
your goodness is to be of your heavenly Father’s 


” 


quality and stamp.”.... 


“Being Christians” means putting 
CHARACTER BEFORE MATERIAL PROGRESS. 


“Don’t hoard things. Material possessions will 
perish even whilst they are stored. The moth 
makes its way into your chests of clothing, rust 
corrodes your heaped-up coin, thieves break into 
your hiding-places and carry off your gold and 
gems. Invest your all in God’s new world. There 
neither moth nor rust can spoil; there no thief 
can rifle your store. More than this, your affection 
and interest will centre round the concern in 
which all you have is invested. 

“Your outlook on life determines your doings. 
As your eyes are scouts to find a safe path 
for your body’s comings and goings, so your soul 
looks out on life and decides your course. When 


your vision is bright and clear, how confidently 
you move! When your sight is dim and clouded, 
how difficult the road becomes, how full of perils’ 
And a man who is blind carries about with him 
the outer dark of midnight even in broad day. If 
you look out on your fellow-men to discover traits 
that tell of likeness to God your life will be all 
sunshine; if your soul be clouded with suspic- 
ion, dimmed by prejudice, or darkened by selft- 
interest, the world of human life will be gloomy 
indeed. If your faculty for seeing God in every- 
thing lies neglected or unused, how aimless and 
hopeless your life will become. 


“No man can really bind himself to serve more 
than one master at a time. If he does not actually 
hate the one and love the other, he will attach 
himself to one and betray his lack of respect for 
the other. You must make your choice between 


the service of God and the pursuit of worldly ad- 


vantage. In the last analysis, one motive is domin- 
ant; you put God first or nowhere. 


“When you get anxious about material things 
you are attempting just such a divided service. For 
this reason I tell you not to worry about what 
food you can get and what clothes you must wear. 
You are far mtore important than the food that 
you eat.” 


“Being Christians” means 


BEING ABSOLUTELY SINCERE. 


“Be on your guard against making a parade of 
your goodness, performing religious duties with an 
eye to the approval of your fellow-men. If you 
do, from God your Father’s point of view all 
the virtue, all the praise is lost. 


“If you are practising charity, for instance, 
don’t do it to obtain a reputation for generosity. Do 
not advertise it. Do not seek to catch the eye of 
your fellows like those who pose as _ philanthro- 
pists in the church or in public life to gain general 
applause. Truly they get what they want and there 
is an end of it. When you are doing a kindness 
your left hand is not to know what your right 
hand is about, so that your charity is unnoted 
even by yourself. Your Father knows all about it. 
He will keep the account better than you can do. 


“When you join in some fellowship of prayer 
do not string words and phrases together in the 
common fashion. That is mere heathen incanta- 
tion—a wearisome repetition with the idea that 
God will be tired out by it and give what is asked. 
Do not imitate such heathen practices. Remember 
that your Father knows what your needs are be- 
fore you ask Him. 


“I will give you a pattern for your public prayer; 


““Our Father God. Help us to realise always 
that Thou art God indeed. Let Thy new world 
come. Let Thy will be all men’s law, on earth as 
in heaven. Give us our daily food to-day. Free 
us from our debt of things undone, as we also free 
those who come short of what is due to us. Don’t 
pan us into temptation, but rescue us from the 

evil,’ : 
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“When you are brotherly and forgive your fel- 
low-men, their offences against you, you can un- 
derstand that God is fatherly and forgives you. 
Until your heart is a loving heart you cannot 
understand, much less appropriate, God’s for. 
giveness. If you are unforgiving, how can He 
forgive you?” .... 

“Do not sit in judgment, lest God sit in judg- 
ment upon you. If you judge you shall be judged, 
and the standard you set up for others is the 
standard you will be expected to live up to. The 
whole practice denotes a wrong relation to God, 
for it implies a want of childlike trust. 


“Scrutinizing blemishes is the outcome of an 
unloving temper, which is a worse blemish. Why 
do you notice the speck of sawdust in your 
brother-man’s eye and remain unconscious that 
there is a regular beam of wood in your own? 
How can you say, ‘My dear fellow, you can’t see 
what you are doing, Come and let me get the 
sawdust out of your eye,’ when all the time you 
are going about with a whole log in your own eye? 
Don’t be misled by your own pretensions; first 
get rid of the log that is in your own eye, then 
you will be able to see clearly to pick the speck 
out. of your brother’s eye.” .... 


“Being Christians’ means 
SEEKING THE BEST. 


“Ask and have! Seek, you will find! Knock, 
and doors will open! The world is good and 
fashioned in love. I know it is so. This new 


world of God’s is always there for men who are 
determined to see and have it. Everyone who 
persists in asking gets the gift, the seeker makes 
his discoveries: doors fly open for the man who 
keeps knocking. Your Father will not put you off 
with evasions or disappointments. Is there any 
man of you who would give his son a stone when 
asked for a loaf, or a serpent when he wants a 
fish? If you, then, niggards as you are, at least 
know what is good to give your children—whether 
you give it or no—you may be sure that your 
Father God will not merely know what you ought 
to have, but see that you have it. 


“Treat folk as you would like them to treat you. 


“This word contains all God’s will revealed in 
all scripture. This is the gateway of the narrow 
passage that leads to the inner court, and you 
must enter it. The gateway that leads to a 
wasted life is as broad as the market-place: and 
the road is a wide one with plenty of company 
going that way. It is the narrow gate and the 
toilsome way that leads to life in God’s new world 
and only a few discover where it lies.” 


* * * se 


It is madness to sail the sea without knowing 
the way, to sail the sea no one has ever traversed 
before; to make for a country the existence. of 
which is a question. If Columbus had reflected 
thus, he would never have weighed anchor. But, 
with this madness, he discovered a new world. 


OPEN FORUM. 


(Have you questions to ask, comments to make, 
suggestions to offer about “Open Windows’’—or 
anything you feel you must tell people? Then 
write a letter for this column.—Ed. O.W.) 


Politics — A Request. 


Dear Mr. Editor,— 


I was interested in your editorial “Whither 
New Zealand.” We are lacking in leaders, there 
can be no doubt about that. Some of us were 
discussing the matter. We felt that real leaders, 
real ideals, principles, and programmes were 
especially lacking in New Zealand politics. Some 
of us felt that “politics” were unimportant and 
could very well be left to party hacks. Most of us 
disagreed with this view. But-none of us could 
find any of the existing parties fit to be supported 
absolutely. What is one to do? Should we keep 
out of politics altogether and concentrate on 
educational work in schools and churches and on 
raising the tone of our business? (This seems to 
me like shirking.) Or should we work to get 
some party returned to “power’’? (This would 
mean having to support men poor in ideals or in 
intellectual power.) Or should we concentrate 
on getting some ‘good man” into Parliament (even 
if we disagreed with some of his party’s plat- 
form)? Or should we support (with time, brains, 
and money) independents whom we feel we can 
fully support? (Such men would have not a 
ghostly hope of getting in.) We should like from 
Open Windows a really definite and practical 
article on “the Christian’s Position in Politics”— 
or some similar title. Thank you. Congrats. on 
Open Windows. It is a really useful help to one’s 
thinking. 

—K. 


“G.B.S.” 


Dear Sir, 


May I correct a statement made in all good 
faith by you in last issue, regarding Bernard Shaw, 
who was said to have roused an audience cf 
Rationalists to fury—‘‘he then being hailed their 
greatest champion.” This claim was certainly 
made by Mr. Shaw in the “Sunday Express” of 
15/9/29, and referred to a lecture on “Free-think- 
ing, Old and New,” delivered by him at the Hall 
of Science, Old Street, London, on the 22nd Feb- 
ruary, 1891 (nearly 40 years ago) to an audience 
chiefly drawn from the National Secular Society. 
He also claimed that there was a strong movement 
afoot to make him president of that body. Shaw 
was tackled on the point by Chapman Cohen, reign- 
ing President and Editor of the “Freethinker,” and 
in the former’s rejoinder printed in the 13/10/29 
issue of that organ he withdrew in these words,— 
“T do not insist on the word convulsions as descrip- 
tive of the effect I produced.” In commenting 
Cohen says, “There was a discussion after the lec- 
ture at which Mr. John M. Robertson and others 


and Rationalism. 
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twitted Mr. Shaw and the Fabians with being silent 
as to their views on religion and the population 
question. The impression produced was that of 
“being sermonised on Freethought by a Socialist 
outsider.” But I can trace no excitement and no 
interest in Mr. Shaw’s views about the Trinity or 
the Immaculate Conception. Mr. Shaw was not a 
member of the N.S.S., and therefore not eligible 
for the Presidency. He was then a comparatively 
unknown man, Known as being a Freethinker, it 
is true, as were scores of others, but also being 
known as mainly interested in Socialism, and 
therefore could have been of no perceptible use to 
the Society.” 


Yours, etc., 
EMPIRICUS. 
* * * * 


Indian Progress. 
Dear Students,— 


Our General Committee Meetings, held at Oota- 
camund, a hill station in South India, are just 
over. We were twenty-one altogether (eight pre- 
sent students) from all provinces of India, Burma 
and Ceylon. As I looked at the different types of 
face and kinds of dress, and as I listened, between 
sessions, to the babel of many different tongues, it 
seemed strangely familiar to hear of the old dif- 
ficulties which used to concern us in New Zealand. 
Of course, there are great differences in conditions 
and ways of thought, even in different parts of 
India, but through the differences runs the thread 
of similarity in aims and ideals and methods, 
common to the §.C.M. the world over. 


This was the third meeting of the Committee 
since a change in organisation was made to allow 
greater control and responsibility to be undertaken 
by students. The first meeting was at Poonamal- 
lee, the Conference which Lel and Gordon Troup 
attended, so we are not quite two years old, and 
perhaps not as articulate as we shall be a little 
later in life! To some of us it came as some- 
thing of a shock to learn that much the larger 
part of our finances comes from abroad, and we 
felt that we must make greater efforts to do our 
share. Our objective for next year is to raise 
from the student field the salary of our own Indian 
Student Secretary and also our contribution to the 
W.S.C.F. 

I went straight from the meetings of the General 
Committee of the Student Y.W.C.A. to those of the 
Student Christian Association. Mrs. Dewick and I 
were the only women present. I found the meet- 
ings tremendously interesting, even though the 
temperature was 108 degrees in the shade, and 
we had no punkahs! The men want keenly one 
movement for men and women, a view for which 
there is something to be said. At present we are 
a part of the Y.W.C.A. to which we owe very much. 
and so far the women leaders have thought that 
we should learn to stand on our own feet before 
uniting with the S.C.A. 

The question will, I hope, be thoroughly dis- 
cussed by students during the coming session. 


Members of the Men’s Committee expressed 


keen interest in current political events. A side 
issue of this was the courtesy with which they 
accepted Mrs. Dewick and me as comrades. This 
meant much to us, as feeling on political matters 
runs high. There was little talk of the political 
situation among the women; perhaps there would 
have been more in a group from any one province. 
English was our only common language and in 
some cases that hinders expression of thought. In 
any case, Christian women in India are only be- 
ginning to take their part in political life and there 
is often, still, a deep reserve. 


With all good wishes to the N.Z.S.C.M., 
DORIS GAVIN. 


National Y.W.C.A., Harington St., Calcutta. 
* * * * 
How To Throw Bricks. 


Dear Sir, 

Each new issue of our magazine stirs up afresh 
in me the keen desire to throw bricks, chiefly at 
the writers of some of the articles. I hereby have 
much pleasure in throwing two connected with 
topics which we should do well to think about. 


(1) Much thinking in the 8.C.M. is based on 
the view that Christianity is a sort of philosophy 
of life, a code of principles to guide our actions by. 
Mr. Burton’s articles, which I particularly dislike 
for their shallow dogmatism, are an outstanding 
example of what I mean. So far as one under- 
stands him, the basic principle of his theology is 
that Christianity affords us an ethical standard in 
the “Law of Love” which can be applied, appar- 
ently infallibly, to all social, political and personal 
situations. He even had the impertinence in one 
of his articles to suggest that all who did not agree 
in all points with his particular kind of ‘Socialism 
were to that extent not Christians. Personally 1 
happen to agree with some of Mr. Burton’s main 
political views, so perhaps he will number me wiih 
the elect, but to claim that any one particular 
political position is the only possible Christian one 
strikes me as rhetorical nonsense and the extreme 
of ‘bigotry. If he were logically faithful to his 
premises he would start a nice new sect for all the 
Christians who accept the pure doctrine of Social- 
ism. He would then enjoy (and deserve) the fate 
of all sectaries. Personally I shall continue to 
be a Catholic and a Presbyterian. 


So much in illustration. I am quite willing to 
devour Mr. Burton at his convenience. What I 
wish to challenge is the view upon which his sys- 
tem and many others now-a-days, is based, namely 
that the Christian gospel is primarily concerned 
with telling people what to do. Please note that 
word “primarily” particularly, as I do not want to 
suggest for a moment that there are not ethical 
obligations in being a Christian. All I am con- 
cerned to suggest is that the central and essential 
element in Christianity is not the ethical, nor the 
social, but the religious; and that the focussing 
point of Christian attention is not the “Teaching 
of Jesus,” but the Person and Work of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It would do members of the S.C.M. 
good to ask themselves first, ““What place is taken 
in historical Christianity by the Incarnation and 
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the Atonement?” and then, ‘Do I accept that em- 
phasis or do I regard Christianity as essentially a 
Social Ethic?” An honest grappling with these 
questions should bring us to the heart of a very 
vital matter. 


(2) My second brick is not quite so weighty in 
substance. It is this—‘“Is there any justification 
for the continued existence of the Auxiliary De- 
partment of the S.C.M.?” I suggest that there is 
none. Graduates whose help is wanted in College 
S.C.M. branches will doubtless continue to oblige. 
Graduates who are able to help financially can 
doubtless append their signatures on the dotted 
line to be found on most cheque forms. Graduates 
who want to keep up their old S.C.M. friendships 
can write each other letters and fill each other 
with afternoon tea or supper. While whatever 
labours beyond these that the Auxiliary at presert 
attempts should be done through the churches, 
which badly need more educated leaders. It seems 
to me that our Auxiliary Department is becoming 
a group of people who refuse to grow up and take 
the responsibilities of mature members of the 
Christian Church, and that the energies of its mem- 
bers would be employed much more usefully to the 
Kingdom of God if directed through other chan- 
nels. Very possibly I am wrong, but I would sug- 
gest that the question needs facing. 


With all good wishes, 


D. M. HERCUS. 
Knox College, 
Dunedin. 


(Note.—This letter being as assault upon an atti- 
tude not upon a person it may avoid misunder- 
standing if we point out that Mr. Burton has writ- 
ten only one article for Open Windows, 1930, and 
that his only reference in it to Socialism was this: 
“Christians must on broad lines at least he 
Socialist.”—Ed.) 


The Fight For Peace—and Other 
Matters. 


Sir.— 

I crave indulgence to comment critically on the 
attitude implicit in the S.C.M., or at least in many 
members of the S.C.M. with regard to war. The 


attitude on this, as on other problems is, I believe, 
essentially negative. 


War is treated as an evil to be passively resisted 
instead of actively fought. This attitude is a 
logical corrollary of the old-fashioned belief that 
war is a necessary outcome of man’s pugnacious 
urges. The psychological fallacies of this latter 
' theory have been laid bare and we should realise 
the insufficiency of a mere refusal to fight—a moral 
protest against both a moral and material danger. 
The economic rivalry of different capitalist groups 
is the basic cause of war. “Pugnacious urges” are 
purely secondary, servants not masters, and could 
be as readily utilised (sublimated, if you will) for 
good as for ill. 


One might as well passively resist bubonic 
plague as passively resist war. What is needed in 


both cases is an active, prophylactic fight against 
the evil and primarily against the unclean condi- 
tions that make it. possible. 


To-day, the world is preparing for war. “Dis- 
armament” conferences are held which scrap paper 
programmes for more efficient actual programmes, 
discard obsolete ‘‘capital ships” for cruisers better 
suited to modern conditions and conveniently ig- 
nore the aerial and chemical warfare that is des- 
tined to play so large a part in future warfare. 
Politicians talk peace as they did before 1914. 
Writers prove the undesirability of war. Pacifists 
point to the League of Nations which they think 
will make war an impossibility. And yet in 
America and Britain alike one reads of gigantic 
aerial manoeuvres. In a “talkie,” one sees 200 
planes in action, practising—for what? Peace? 
And the announcer says “The more we have of 
these (planes) the safer we will feel! Economic 
rivalry between U.S.A. and England is keener than 
ever and armament rivalry increases, yet optimists 
say what was said so often before August 1914, 
“War is impossible.” 


So, too, with Russia. The poison propaganda 
never ceases. It only takes more subtle forms. 
In the “Communist propaganda” issue, an issue de- 
liberately befogged by Labour and Conservative 
politicians alike, is a spark that may any day 
become fanned into the flames of war. The Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics as it develops to- 
wards Socialism will appear to the capitalist 
powers as ever greater a menace to the existing 
economic order. 


How then can we fight this growing war danger? 


There are two ways: 


(1) By joining with all of a like mind in an or- 
ganisation which will point out, not minimise, the 
war danger and will conduct an active and de- 
termined propaganda against war. 


(2) By realising and preaching, in season and 
out, that the system of private property in the 
means of life, is responsible for war as for most 
of the ills to which society is heir. 


This brings me to the second point of criticism 
of the S.C.M. attitude. Social betterment is ex- 
pected to happen, if at all, through a spiritual or 
moral regeneration. While these things will be - 
coincident once the initial impetus is given, that 
impetus must come from social (economic) change, 
not trom a spiritual uplift. Figs will not bring 
forth thistles, nor an individualist and competitive 
economic system men with social conscience and 
high ideals. Overwhelmed by the sordid struggle 
with existence, man’s nature is stunted, his won- 
derful potentialities never realised. Only in the 
co-operative commonwealth of socialism, where 
every man will be an end in himself and not. a 
mere means to an end, will the moral] life find con- 
ditions suitable for its full development. 


The Christian to whom the ethics of Christ mean 
something worthy of attainment, must surely be a 
Socialist and an active fighter against the war 
danger. 


Yours sincerely, 


S. W. SCOTT. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


A FAITH THAT WORKS. 
E. S. Woods, M.A. (S.C.M.. 5/-) 


This new book of Canon Woods’ (who, by the 
way, is now Suffragan Bishop of Croydon), is 
along the lines of his ‘Everyday Religion” In- 
deed, part of the preface of that earlier book, 
which seeks to “bridge the gulf between the 
cloister and the market-place” is applicable here. 
The title is apt to be misleading in that the book 
is more an account of the manner in which the 
faith should work than of the way in which it is 
working. But the material is of insufficient worth 
to justify one in ignoring such a detail as that. 


There are chapters on 'The Way of Jesus, Be- 
ginning at Home, Men and Machines, Open Win- 
dews (not ours), Force or Faith, The Church 
Facing the World, On Keeping Sunday and so on. 
Each is suggestively treated. To the book, Canon 
Woods has added an epilogue wherein he states 
his cure for all the problems he has opened— 
simply more of God. It is the theme of the 
epilague that all wrong human relationships occur 
because man is in wrong relation to God. “But 
we begin to see that it is also sin, and in Christ’s 
view sin as serious as those named (Thieving, 
Adultery, etc.), when men individually and col- 
lectively fail to love their neighbours as them- 
selves. To shut your eyes to those sunk in poverty, 
to ignore the needs of the man in the next house 
or the next street, to forget the wrongs of little 
children, to acquiesce in strife and enmity and war 
—all this is sin. It is revolt against God.” And so 
the closing chapter calls the world back to God. 
to gain more of God, to “let our little aims be 
caught up into the sweep of His great purpose.” 


—G. M. McK. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE. 


GEORGE JACKSON (Rev.) is an Auckland 
business man who acts as honorary minis- 
ter to a city Congregational Church. 


WALTER NASH, M.P., represents Hutt in the 
House of Representatives, and is National 
Secretary of the N.Z. Labour Party. 


A. M. CHISHOLM, A.R.I1.B.A., is Lecturer in 
Architecture at Auckland University Col- 
lege. 


WILLIS AIREY, M.A., is lecturer in History at 
Auckland University College. 


W. M. RYBURN, M.A., is the Principal of the 
N.Z. Presbyterian Mission High School at 
Kharar, Punjab, India. 
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A TIME OF QUIET. 


Prayer. 


Prayer is ‘“‘the elevation of the mind and heart 
to God.” Thus in prayer, using the word in this 
extended sense, that we come into immediate 
contact with the things that cannot be shaken. 


—Dean Inge. 


To Him be praise who made 
Desire more fair than rest: 
Better the prayer while prayed, 
Than the attained request. 
Laurence Housman. 


Thou art the Way. 
Hadst Thou been nothing but the Goal 
I canst not say 
If Thou hadst ever met my soul. 
—Alice Meynell. 


I come in the little things, 
Saith the Lord: 

Mystery’s wings 
I do forsake, 
Love’s highway of humility to take: 
Meekly I fit my stature to your need. 
In beggar’s part 
About your gates I shall not cease to plead— 
As man, to speak with man— 
Till by such art 
I shall achieve My Immemorial Plan, 
Pass the low lintel of the human heart. 


—Evelyn Underhill. 


Oh, do not pray for easy lives, pray to be 
stronger men. Do not pray for tasks equal to 
your powers, pray for powers equal to your tasks. 
Then the doing of your work shall be no miracle, 
but you shall be a miracle. 

—Phillips Brooks. 


O Christ, Who holds the open gate, 
O Christ, Who drives the furrow straight, 
O Christ, the plough, O Christ, the laughter 
Of holy white birds flying after, 
Plough all my heart’s field red and torn, 
So Thou canst bring the young green corn; 
The young green corn divinely springing, 
The young green corn for ever singing... 
The corn that makes the living bread 
By which the soul of man is fed, 
The holy bread, the food unpriced, 
Thy everlasting mercy, Christ. 

—John Masefield. 


Knowledge we ask not, knowledge Thou hast lent, 
But Lord, the will—there lies our deepest need. 
Give us to build above our deep intent 
The deed, the deed. 
—John Drinkwater. 


Still with Sound of Trumpet 
Far off the daybreak call: 
Hark! How loud and clear I hear it wind. 
Swift to the Head of the Army, 
Swift, spring to your places: 
Pioneers, O pioneers! 
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WITH THE MOVEMENT. 


(Matter for this page should henceforward be sent to Ramsay 
Howie, 769 Cclombo Street, Christchurch, early in the month). 


Invercargill has to advise anybody who might 
be interested that the Movement has arrived there 
in the form of an Auxiliary group and that if 
anybody feels like offering their congratulations, 
now is the time. A short secretarial search 
brought to light and redeemed from complete de- 
suetude (in the S.C.M. sense) Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Corkill, who, together make a compound consist- 
ing of V.U.C. and C.U.C. elements. Mr. Corkill 
is an engineering graduate of Canterbury College, 
while Mrs. Corkill took her Arts Degree at Vic- 
toria. The Girls’ High School hasn’t absorbed 
all of Audrey Shallcrass, so that she has agreed to 
act as. Interim. Secretary for the Invercargill 
Auxiliary. (“Interim’ means “if you don’t mind, 
Audrey—we know you’ve an awful lot todo...” 
etc., etc.). Fraser Baillie is there too. He has 
taken up a position on the staff of the Boys’ High 
Schaol. Fraser, of course, denies that he can be 
of any possible use to the Movement in Invercar- 
gill! He got his name and address taken for that, 
and “Two years’ hard!” said the meeting as they 
bumped him on the Committee. 

- * * % 

A letter from the former Secretary of the 
National Student Department of the Y.W.C.A. of 
India, Mrs. Dewick (nee Hilda Schaeffer), an- 
nounces that Doris Gavin has been appointed 
General Secretary of the Student Y.W.C.A. for one 
year. The writer says “we are very glad to know 

that your Movement has undertaken to con- 
tinue her support until the end of her term, i.e., 
until July 1932 or thereabouts.” We are proud 
to know that Doris Gavin is so well thought of in 


Indian student circles. 


* * * * 


New Zealand was represented at the Federation 
Conference at Nyton (near Geneva), by L. R. 
Denny, W. Lipscombe, Rawhiti Mason and Jessie 
Todd. In a letter to Gordon McKenzie, Mr. Denny 
writes most enthusiastically about the friendli- 
ness and spontaneity of the group almost from 
the start. “There has never been a Conference 
quite so representative,” he says. “Even the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations has never had Latin 
Americans.” “One could not help bethg impres- 
sed by the personality of the leaders of LS.S., 
James Parkes. Dr. Datta. Dr. Kotchsnig. Conrad 
Hoffman and all the others.” Jessie Todd, too, 
writes in the same enthusiastic tone. The official 
report. will come to hand later. 


_ * * * 

Within the last few weeks, Canterbury College 
has suffered a double loss in the death of Dr. Clif. 
ford Stubbs, a distinguished ex-student, and of 
Percy Bennett, a present-day student. Of Percy 
Bennett one of his friends at Rolleston House 
writes: “Canterbury College S.C.M. has just lost 
one of its most promising younger members. Percy 
Bennett, ‘turned 21 in his last illness, has passed 
on. Illness last year put on him the necessity of 
taking things quietly, but he had to all appear- 


ances nearly returned to normal health, and was 
in fact, in residence again at Rolleston House, 
when he had to return home again, and he knew 
soon that he would not recover. . . But there was 
in his mind a great quietness and peace, and 
always a strong grip of the meaning of things. 
At the last his thought was for those he was leav- 
ing behind him; for himself he had only a cer- 
tainty that for him there was no Valley of the 
Shadow, but a Presence with him and some nobler 
task ahead. So, cheerful and brave, on tiptoe 
to go on, passed one of God’s own gentlemen. But 
to his dear ones, we would give our sincerest and 
truest sympathy.” 


x * * * 


Dr. Clifford Stubbs whose tragic death in Shan- 
ghai came as such a shock to New Zealand stud- 
ents past and present, was a son of the Rev. F. 
Stubbs, F.R.G.S., formerly of Rotorua and Field- 
ing. He entered Canterbury College in 1906 when 
he very soon gave indication of his exceptional 
gifts as a student, graduating B.A., with a Senior 
Scholarship and taking M.A. with double first-class 
honours. In 1910 he secured the 1851 Science Ex- 
hibition Scholarship. which took him to Liverpool 
University. where he gained the Doctor of Science 
degree. While studying he had been a keen mem- 
ber of the S.C.M., and in 1913 he volunteered for 
Missionary Service in China. He entered the West 
China University, subsequently took office as 
Dean of the Science Faculty, and for a period was 
Principal of the University. To Mrs. Stubbs and 
her three children, as to the members of Dr. 
Stubbs’ own family, we must express our deepest 
Sympathy. 

* * * k 


Of the four New Zealand delegates to the Inter 
national Council of Women Conference in Vienna, 
two are well known ex-members of the N.Z.S.C.M, 
—Irene Grant and Mrs. A. T. Harrop, late of 
C.U.C. 

* * * * 


Canterbury College reports a flourishing time 
with greatly increased male membership. A large 
week-end camp was held during the first term. 
Writes E.B.D.: “The 1930 Conference gave us 
a big impetus. Conference gave most of us very 
much more than we can give it. Much has been 
absorbed, and it must show itself in renewed 
vigour in one’s home S.C.M. Several people lately 
have said: ‘My Church or B.C. Camps seem futile. 
It is essential to realise that one has to put into 
these activities additional spirit as a gift from 
Conference. ..... Those for whom Ashburton 
was their jintroduction to what the Movement 
really is and stands for will long treasure 
memories. Can you forget camp-fire, and Lel and 
Gordon, and his birthday, and his puns, and his 
grin? We all treasure the idea of our first Con- 
ference, our first camp-fire. It means something— 
something that even times of quiet do not stir-- 
something of yearning, and wonder, and hope-- 
what?” Christchurch T.C. also reports a camp, and 
that they have their activities now well under 
way, despite a broken first term. 


(REGISTER NOW FOR AUXILIARY CONFERENCE (AUG. 30 to SEPT. 5). SEE JULY “OPEN 
WINDOWS” FOR DETAILS). 
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Patronise the Student Movement 


Bookroom. 


769 COLOMBO STREET, CHRISTCHURCH. 


ORDER YOUR BOOKS THROUGH US. 


BOOKS WHICH YOU SHOULD HAVE. 


CAN | TEACH MY CHILD RELIGION? 
by George Stewart, Ph.D—3/-. 


Dr. Stewart’s book has the merit of simplicity and is evidently the work of one . 


who with considerable experience knows what is being done by psychologists 
for the study of child nature. 


MAN’S SOCIAL DESTINY (in the Light of Science). 
by Charles A. Ellwood.—5/-. 


Can we reasonably hope for a peaceful world ruled by freedom, justice and love 
in human relations? Or do the scientific facts about human nature and social 
development make such a goal improbable and unreasonable? 


FRANCIS XAVIER (Knight Errant of the Cross). 
by Edith A. Robertson.—5/-. 


“From thence Francis proposed to go at once to the house of the Governor, ask 
to see the King of China, and show him the Bishop’s letter, telling him that 
the bearer was come from the Pope to explain the Law of God. How naive it 
all sounds! Yet, it was this same naive and boyish courage that he had always 
gone marching With across the world he so loved.” 


BEAUTY IN RELIGION. 
by Maude Royden.—3/6. 


A series of Miss Royden’s sermons. In them she touches on such themes as Beauty 
in Religion, The Beauty of Common -Things, Religion and Laughter, and the 
Poetry of the Gospels. 


AGGREY OF AFRICA. 
by Edwin Smith—7/6. 


Edwin Smith has never written anything greater than this book and it is in some 
ways unique as a piece of biography. 
“T am glad Iam black, God knew His business when He made me, and He 
wants to do something through me.”—Aggrey. 


INDIA IN THE DARK WOOD. é 
by Nicol MaeNicol, D.Litt., D.D.--—3/-. 


‘A timely book by .a writer who has given a life-time of service to India. It deals 
with the situation which faces the Christian Church in India, and following 
on, describes and assesses the contribution of the Christan forces which will 
help to bring India*’out from darkness into light. 


N.Z.S.C.M. BOOKROOM 
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